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HINTS TO JURIES 


IN 


TRIALS FOR LIBEL. 


SECTION I. 


THE NECESSITY OF POLITICAL DISCUSSION; 


OVERNMENT is either of divine or human 
inſtitution ; if it be of divine inſtitution, it 

muſt be ſo under a certain form, what form of 
government, then, is preſcribed by God Almighty? 
Is monarchy of divine inſtitution? If it be ſo, it 
muſt be proved by one or more of the three 
following circumſtances :— iſt, It muſt be laid 
down as the only proper form of government in 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures ; for theſe are 
the only books, which we aſcribe to the Diviaity. 
But this it is not; for that government which is 
ſaid to have been inſtituted by God, over the 
Jews, was not monarchy, and when that people 
demanded a king, after the manner of idolatrous 
nations, they incurred the diſpleaſure of Heaven, 
and God is ſaid to have given them a king in his 
wrath. No form of government whatever is pre- 
ſcribed in the Chriſtian ſcriptures, but Chriſtians 
are charged in general to yield obedience to civil 
governors. Nay St. Peter, when he charges the 
Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians to be obedient to the King, as the 


ſupreme governor, expreſsly calls the inſtitution 
an * ordinance of man.“ See 1 Peter ii. 13. 

Monarchy 1 is then neither forbidden nor pre- 
ſcribed in the ſcriptures; if it be of divine inſti- 
tution, therefore, it muſt, | 

2dly, Be eſtabliſhed in every country where it 
exiſts by' miracle—this however 1s not pretended 
to be the caſe. —Is it then, in the third place, an 
inſtitution, the excellence and perfection of which 
are intuitive truths, and ſtrike alike all mankind ; 
for if this be the caſe, the inſtitution muſt flow 
from the conſtitution of man, and therefore be an 
original dictate of Heaven. But this cannot be 
the caſe, elſe it would never have been the ſubject 
of debate. It muſt neceſſarily have exiſted in all 
countries and at all times, for what is the reſult of 
the formation of man muſt exiſt wherever man 
exiſts. Monarchy, ſo far from poſſeſſing this 
character, exiſts not at this moment in many 
countries, nor has there ever been a period in 
which it has been honoured by univerſal adoption; 
nay one government, inſtituted by God, over the 
Jews, was not of this form—ſo that it is evidently 
not written by God on the heart of man, as a con- 
ſiſtent being can never preſcribe different and 
oppoſite inſtitutions to the ſame people, at the 
ſame time. 

Government then “ is a contrivance of human 
ce wiſdom, for the ſupply of human wants ;”” and 
whatever form of government beſt ſupplies thoſe 
wants, that form, whether it be monarchy, limit- 
ed or abſolute, ariſtocracy, or pure democracy, 
ought to be adopted: 

It is a matter open to the examination of every 
mind, which of theſe forms of government is beſt 
adapted to ſecure the end of government, the 

happineſs 
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happineſs of the ſociety; and the hiſtory of every 
age affords a variety of new facts, or data, from 
which mankind are enabled to draw concluſions 
more accurate, than thoſe of former times, and 
thus to ſtrike out new light in this important 
ſcience. This however can only be done by allow- 
ing the utmoſt freedom of diſcuſſion of this as well 
as every other ſubject; tor the ſcience of govern- 
ment muſt be made perfect, in the way every other 
ſcience is brought to perfection, and that is by free 
examination. By a ſeries of happy innovations, 
we have in England arrived at our preſent ſtate of 
improvement; time was when we ſacrificed hu- 
man beings to pleaſe God, bowed down and wor- 
ſhipped a god made of paſte, by a prieſt, and 
trembled before a tyrant, whoſe will was law, and 
whoſe frown was death! Britons ! do you wiſh 
to return to the ſame ſtate? Then reſign the 
right of reaſoning, of reading and of writing on 
political ſubjects; ſubſcribe to the opinion of 
Judge Allybone, “that no man can take upon 
© him to write againſt the actual exerciſe of 
« government, wunlz/s he have leave from the govern- 
* neut,“ and the buſineſs is done. Leave from 
the government! What will governors give leave 
to any one to write againſt them? If they do, 
then it is becauſe they are pure, and, if ſo, leave 
is unneceſſary for them; for writing againſt them 
will only bring their excellence to light, and un- 
neceſſary for you; for your freedom will be 
acceptable. 

The moſt curſed and abominable tyranny, which 
ever had exiſtence, never required more than that 
the ſubject ſhould think it perfect, and ſpeak and 


2 write nothing againſt it.—And if there be a 
government, if there be a conſtitution, which 
enjoins this on the ſubject which makes it a crime 
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to think and to publiſh any thing oppoſite and 
different from itſelf, it differs not from the moſt 
atrocious tyranny, In Turkey, in Ruſſia, in 
Pruſſia it is not forbidden 4% pa government.— 
That government alone is juſt, which permits 
every one who pays to its ſupport, to examine its 
conduct, and to offer his opinion on its meaſures. 

A good government will not only permit, but, 
in all times of internal peace, invite every citizen 
freely to examine its operations. The proprietor 
of a beautiful painting does not content himſelt 
with praiſing the execution of his piece, but, 
placing others by its fide, $0LICITs every one 10 
look and examine it, that its perfection may be 
ſeen more ſtrongly, by compariſon with the de- 
tects of others. 

It is extremely injurious to any thing that is 
good, that it is forbidden to be examined, ſuſpi- 
cion expects nothing but defect and dclormity, 
where expoſure is avoided. 

Let it not be objected that the beſt inſtitution 
may be abuſed by miſrepreſentation and falſchood ; 
a ſtate of peace is deiirable to all, men never 
te venture out to ſea in a ſtorm for nothing,” and 
as the people are more inclined to give credit to 
thoſe in authority, than to an unaided individual, 
the treaſure of a government, not intolerably bad, 
will always procure writers ſufficient to expoſe the 
falſehood and ſophiſtry of obſcure men, and 1t 
falſehood be to be dreaded, when levelled againit 
government, 7s it never 10 be feared, when made ai 
engine of tate? 

It is happy for Engliſhmen, that it is the law of 
their land, according to the declaration of the 
preſent Attorney General, who has had much ex- 
perience, by which to gain knowledge on this 
head, —* That any one may argue and write 

« againſt 
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e againſt the Engliſh conſtitution, as well as in 
« favour of it, in the way of ſober diſputation, for 
& the ſake of diſcovering the truth, provided his 
* intention be not to inflame the people, and pro- 
« duce an inſurrection.” 

This is all a good man wiſhes or expects; his 
defire is not to deſtroy one government, that 
chance or violence may ſubſtitute another, perhaps 
worſe, in its room; he only endeavours to inſtruct 
all the citizens in their rights and duties, that if 
reforms be neceſſary, they may ſolicit them with- 
out commotion, and accept them with gratitude. 


* 
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SECT, II. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIAL BY JURY, 


N civil cauſes, the Engliſh have always conſi- 

dered the trial by jury of the greateſt impor. 
tance; but if the trial by jury be a valuable 
privilege in civil cauſes, where the judge cannot 
be biaſſed in favour of either party, how much 
more important is it in trials for libel, where the 
executive branch of the government being the 


accuſer, and the judge being a member of this 


branch, the judge himſelf may be conſidered as a 
party in the cauſe. It will perhaps be ſaid, that 
this is the caſe in all criminal proſecutions, as 
they are all carried on in the name of the King. 
Although other criminal proſecutions are carried 
on in the name of the King, yet as the injury is 
ſuſtained by an individual, (as in aſſault, robbery, 
murder, &c.} neither the King, nor any who re- 
preſent him, can be prejudiced againſt the party, 

nay 
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any farther than the circumſtances of the caſe im- 
preſs any indifferent perſons, wholly unconnected 
with the perſon injured. And this is fo evidently 
true, that the judge 1s often, and very properly 
called in England, Counſel for the priſoner. But 
was It ever known that the judge much exerted 
himſelf, as counſel, for the priſoner, who was 
charged with publiſhing a libel? A libel is ſup- 
poſed to attack the executive government itſelt, 
and a perſon compoling part of that government, 
whole conduct may be ſuppoſed to be implicated 
in the charge, muſt be more than human to be 
free from prejudice againſt the priſoner. If it 
be ever important that a man ſhould be tried by 
his Peers, it is fo in cafes of Lizer. Here the 
jury ſhould be free, candid, and independent.— 
Nor ſhould any one ſuppole, that as juries will, 
when properly informed, feel much intereſt in 
queſtions which involve ſo nearly their rights and 
properties, they may be too much inclined to 
acquit one who may be tried for bringing a falſe 
charge againſt government, for the fact is, juries 
are too much inclined to lean to the ſide of the 
court, and they will always be inclined to ſupport 
any government, which 1s good, as the ſubjects 
have as much intereſt in the ſupport of a good 
government, as the rulers themſelves.—If there 
ever ariſe any danger to government from the 
trial by jury, it muſt be to a government intoler- 
ably bad, under the oppreſſion of which all indi- 
viduals groan. Engliſh juries, in trials for libel, 
have never appcared much to favour the perſon 
accuſed, even the popular Mr. Wilkes himſelf was 
found guilty by a jury | 
hen a government becomes intolerable, and 
no longer worthy of ſupport, ſtill the trial by jury 
muſt be ſupported ; and ſtill it muſt be of the 
moſt 
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moſt eſſential importance, as thoſe who pay are 
better judges, what ſyſtem is worthy of ſupport, 
than thoſe who receive the treaſure of the nation, 
—as he who employs a ſteward ſhould be the beſt 
judge, whether he is worthy of his employment 
and ſupport. 

It is too frequently the caſe, that government 
chuſes that trials for libel ſhouid be by ſpecial 
juries, which ſeems improper ; becauſe moſt pub- 
lic queſtions involve the intereſts, privileges, or 
immunities of the rich, in oppoſition to the rights 
of the poor, and it ſeems not improbable that the 
rich may come prejudiced, on that account, to try 
the queſtion at iſſue. 

Will any one ſay, if a perſon under the old go- 
vernment of France, had been indicted for writing 
and publiſhing a book on the impropriety ot the 
nobles continuing} to be exempted from taxes, 
that thoſe very nobles would have been proper 
Jurors to try the ſuppoſed offender? The power 
which the Attoney General poſſeſſes of filing in- 
formations ex icio, and fo putting a man to the 
expence of a trial, without the judgment of a grand 
jury, ſeems, likewiſe, hoſtile to the beſt maxims 
of a free government—and ſome of the judges 
themſelves ſeem to have been ſenſible of this, for 
Sir Matthew Hale is reported to have ſaid, “ that 


e if ever this matter came into diſpute, it could 


e not ſtand, but muſt fall to the ground.” In 
other criminal caſes, where government is not 
properly a party, a grand jury is neceſſary, here, 
where government is a party, a privilege is grant- 
ed of arraigning the citizens, for, perhaps, no 
real oftence, and putting them to much expence, 
and expoſing them to great odium and anxiety ! 


SECT, 
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SECT. III. 


THE RIGHTS OF JURIES, 


OTH before and ſince the glorious Revolution 

of 1688, it hath been held to be law, by 
crown lawyers and judges, that in trials for libel, 
the jury was a judge of the fact, but not of the 
law. That 1s, the jury was to judge, ſimply, 
whether the perſon accuſed publiſhed ſuch a wri- 
ting, or uttered ſuch expreſſions, but it belonged 
to the judge alone to pronounce upon the crimi- 
nality thereof; ſo that if a man had been indicted, 
for, falſely, maliciouſly, and ſcandalouſly, with an 
intent to raiſe ſedition, ſaying, ** the taxes were 
heavy, and had become a great burthen upon 
% the public.” If it were proved to the jury that 
he uſed ſuch expreſſions, it was to find the man 
guilty, and ſo ſubject him to a fine and impriſon- 
ment, becauſe it had pleaſed ſome enemy to get 
him indicted, and, forſooth, the judge alone could 
aſcertain the intention with which theſe words 
were ſpoken! Or to ſtate the caſe in the words 
of the late Sir John Hawles, Solicitor General, — 
« Suppoſe a man ſhould be indicted, for that he, 
« as a falſe traitor, not having the fear of God 
« before his eyes, did, traitorouſly, preſumptu- 
te ouſly, againſt his allegiance, and with an intent 
« to affront his Majeſty's perſon and government, 
« paſs by ſuch or ſuch a royal ſtatue, with his 
e hat on his head, to the great contempt of his 
1% Majeſty's authority, the evil example of others, 
te againſt the peace, and his Majeſty's crown and 
* dignity.” If the fact could be proved that he 


did 
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did paſs by ſuch a ſtatue with his hat on, then the 
Jury ſhould find him guz/ty, and ſubject him 10 fine 
and impriſonment. As if it were indeed criminal 
for a man to paſs a ſtatue with his hat on his 
head! But, the jury was only to judge of the 
fat, and the judge was to determine whether it 
were a crime! Yet nothing but crime involves 
guilt ; if the jury then did not conſider the crimi- 
nality of the action, but merely the action, whether 
or not it were performed, how could it pronounce 
guilty? At this rate a man might have been 
tound guilty of eating his dinner ! 

However, an act was paſted laſt year in parlia- 
ment (though oppoſed by the judges) to remove 
doubts, reſpecting the functions of juries in caſes of 
libel, introduced by a man to whom England owes 
much, and from whom ſhe expects more, the 
illuſtrious patriot, CuaRLts Jawes Fox. By this 
bill power is declared to be in jurics, to judge, 
not only of the matter of fact, whether ſuch an 
article was written, or ſuch an expreſſion uſed, by 
ſuch a man, but alſo to examine the expreſſion and 
article, and pronounce upon the matter, not only 
whether the perſon accuſed did or did not ſo 
write, or ſo ſpeak, but whether the matter written 
or ſpoken be or be not cr/minal, and done with 
criminal intent.,— I hus ſpeaks the act of parliament 

—** Be it therefore declared and enacted by the 
« King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the 
«© conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
« Commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 
and by the authority of the ſame, that on every 
« ſuch trial the jury ſworn to try the iſſue, may 
give a general verdict of guilty or not guilty upon 
te the whole matter put in iſſue upon ſuch indictment 
*« or information, and ſhall not be required or directed 
e by the court or judge, before whom ſuch indiment 
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* or information ſhall be tried, to find the defendant 
* or defendants guilty, merely on the proof of ſuch pub 

* lacation by defendant or defendants, of the paper 
* charged to be a libel, and of the ſenſe aſcribed 19 
* the ſame in ſuch indiftment or information.” This 
clearly aſcertains the right of juries, to examine the 


matter of charge, and to pronounce guilty or acquit 


the defendant according to their idea of the in- 
nocence or criminality of the matter charged to be 


a a hbel, and the intention of the perſon accuſed as 
a hbeller. | | 
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SECT. IV. 


THE DUTY OF JURIES, 


HE firſt duty which a jury ought to diſcharge 

in trials for libel, is to examine the indict- 
ment or information attentively, and to weigh 
the charges contained therein; nor is is of infe- 
rior importance, to ſee the book or writing which 
is ſaid to contain the matter of libel, in order to ex- 
amine the context and connection in which the 


words occur. The ſenſe of a paragraph often en- 
tirely depends upon that which goes before, and that 


which follows after it, nor is it uncommon to find 
detached ſentenges expreſſive of the moſt wicked 
falſchood, which, taken in their connection, are 
the moſt wholeſome truth. There is a ſentence 
in the New Teſtament, which ſays /here is no 


Cod, but, by referring to the context, you fee 


this horrid blaſphemy converted into a ſacred 
truth. | 4 


As it is well known that a miſtake in the leaſt 
word, affecting the ſenſe of an indictment, will 
| quaſh 
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quaſh it, it is the duty of juries to obſerve every 
word, eſpecially ſuch as ſet forth, or deſcribe the 
intention, with which the writing, charged to be 
a libel, was publiſhed, 

In indictments or informations for libel, the 
matter is ſaid to be fal/e and ſcandalous, which 
words deſcribe the nature of the writing; and ma- 
licious, which deſcribes the inientivn with which it 
was publiſhed. 

After then it has been clearly proved to a jury, 
that the writing was publiſhed by the defendant, 
the jury is to enquire if it anſwers the deſcription 
given it in the indictment ; and after reading the 
book itſelf, enquire, firſt, is it fa//e For if it be 
true, the defendant is not guilty of what 1s laid to 
his charge, that being deſcribed as fal/e, he, there- 
fore, ſhould be acquitied. Beſides, if the matter 
be /rue, however obnoxious it be to any body of 
men, it ought to be known and ſpread abroad ; 
becauſe though falſehood may ſerve a ſmall party, 
by decelving the multitude, it can never be the 
intereſt of a Nalion to be deceived. Truth is not 
a libel for every indictment deſcribes the matter 
of libel as falſe. 

But when the matter is found, by clear pointed 
evidence, to be fal/e, a queſtion occurs to the jury, 
{worn to try the whole matter, whether this fal/e- 
hood was fabricated by the publiſher, or whether 
he was firſt of all deceived, and ſo innocently 
repeated what he had heard; for ſurely there is no 
crime in being unintentionally deceived. The 
information or indictment charges the matter with 
being malicious, thereby meaning to deſcribe the 
inlention of the ſuppoſed libeller. a 

The laws of England are always very exact in 
aſcertaining the intention with which any thing is 
done, rightly judging, that intention conſtitutes 

crime. 
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crime. Thus if a man ſtrike another by accident, 
or in a violent paſſion, without premed:itated malice, 
or an intention to kill, the law calls this not myy- 
der, but homicide ; and the puniſhment of death is 
never inflicted in ſuch a caſe. So if a perſon pub- 
liſhes what is called a libel, if the criminal intention, 
to ſtir ſedition, 1s not made clear, he ſhould be 
entirely acquitted of the whole charge, which 
altogether depends upon the malicious intention. 
For he is not indicted for publiſhing a fal/e and 
ſcandalous writing merely, but a falſe and ſcan- 
dalous writing malrcioufly, and with an intent to 
ſtir ſedition, which muſt either a// be proved, or 
the indictment 1s falſe, and a jury who ſhould find 
a vedict of guilty on the whole matter, would be 
perjured. 

As every queſtion which is debated, admits of 
much being ſaid, ina way of reaſon and argument, 
on both ſides, fo if a jury does not agree with the 
arguments of a perſon, who ſpeaks or writes on 
government; yer the matter admits of two opini- 
ons, and, as error is no crime, fo to have advanced 
and argued in defence of what may be deemed 
errroneous, indicates no criminal or malicious in- 
tention, and involves no crime, elſe every one 
ought to be puniſhed for every error he advances. 
A falſe theory of government, therefore, ſubjects 
not its author to any puniſhment, unleſs it be 
publiſhed with a criminal intention ; Which it be- 
hoves the jury never to forget, as it is ſworn to 
try the whole matter, and to bring in a verdict 
according to evidence thereon, 

When the matter charged with being a libel, con- 
ſiſts of words ſpoken, the queſtion of intention is ſtill 
more difficult to aſcertain. Words may be ſpoken 
ironically, and thus expreſs an opinion which they 
mean to cenſure or ridicule. They may be ſpoken 

in 
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in great heat, and be called forth by the warmth 
of debate, and ſo flow from no 4ad intention, nor 
even expreſs a ſettled opinion in him, who uſes 
them. How apt are ſome men to damn the man 
they moſt love and reverence ; their haſty words, 
and their fixed affections and opinions, are in 
direct oppoſition. It killing a man in ſudden 
paſſion be no murder, ſurely expreſſing, unguar- 
dedly, and in the height of warm debate, an 
improper word or ſentiment is no ſedition. The 
indictment charges the intention, let the jury re- 
member the oath. Words ſpoken are liable to 
miſrepreſentation above all things, from the cir- 
cumſtance of their context and connection, (on 
which the ſenſe of every thing depends ) being 
forgotten. 

The laws of England are properly jealous of 
human memory, and have appointed (ſo liable are 
men to forget fugitive words, and che connection 
in which they are ſpoken) that if a man leaves his 
perſonal eſtate by an unwritten or nuncupative 
will, that his directions concerning it ſhould be 
committed to writing in the ccurſe of fix days, or 
the diſpoſal cannot be proved and carried into 
execution ſix months after it is made. If this 
Juſt regulation be neceſſary, in a matter which re- 
lates to ſums of money, the meaning of which 
cannot be affected by the connection in which 
they are named; how much more neceſſary is it, 
that juries ſhould receive, with extreme ſuſpicion, 
evidence of words, the meaning of which depends 
entirely: on the connection in which they were 
ſpoken, ſome months after they are ſaid to have 
been uſed! If juries be not particularly guarded 
on theſe cauſes, what man can be ſafe! A ſyſtem 
of revenge, accuſation, and puniſhment, may 
ſpread through the land, where there has no crime 
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been committed. What a door opened for the 
_ gratification of private pique, and perſonal re- 
ſentment, and opened by government, which ought 
to be equally the protector of all ! 

A profound and elegant writer has expreſſed 
ſentiments ſo juſt on this head, that I cannot for- 
bear quoting his own words— 

« Before the intention of any man can be aſcer- 
* tained in a court of juſtice, from the conſidera- 
« tion of the words he has employed, a variety of 
« circumſtances muſt be taken into the account. 
«« The witneſs heard the words which wereemploy- 
«ed; does he repeat them accurately or has not 
his want of memory cauſed him to ſubſtitute, in 
te the room of ſome of them, words of his own? 

Before it is poſſible to decide upon the con- 
« fident expectation I may entertain, that the 
« words will be followed with correſpondent 
« actions, it is neceſſary I ſhould know the ee 
* /one with which they were delivered, and ge/ture 
« with which they were accompanied. It is 
te necefiary J ſhould be acquainted with the con- 
« text and occaſion that produced them. 

« Their conſtruction will depend upon the 
« quantity of momentary heat, or rooted malice, 
« with which they were dclivered, and words, 
* which appear, at firft ſight, of tremendous im- 
« port, will ſometimes be found, upon accurate 
« inveſtigation, to have had a meaning purely 
« jronical in the mind of the ſpeaker. Thele 
© conſiderations, together with the odious nature 
« of coertion in general, and the extreme miſchief 
* that may attend our reſtraining the faculty of 
* ſpeech, in addition to the reſtraint we conceive 
« ourſelves obliged to put on men's actions, will 
% probably be found to afford a ſufficient reaſon, 
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« why words ought ſeldom or never to be made a lo- 
« Pic of political animadverſion. f 


SECT. V. 


THE CHARACTER OF INFORMERS, 


N; informer is one, who betrays that confi. 
dence which gives to ſocial intercouſe its 
fineſt reliſh, which enables man to indulge the 
innocent ſallies of his mind, and open his heart 
without ſuſpicion and without reſerve. Accord- 
ingly, in every age and country, an informer has 
been conſidered as the opprobrium of human na- 
ture, the aſſaſſin of domeſtic peace, and the 
TRAITTOR of human ſocicty. 

Labouring under ſuch imputations and preju- 
dices, it is certain that no one will turn informer, _ 
who is not high in the ranks of virtue, or deeply 
ſunk in the obliquities of vice. 

It is the moſt ſublime effort of virtue, to act 
under the oppoſition of prejudice and odium; if, 
therefore, there be a cauſe, which, from its mag- 
nitude and importance, calls for immediate com- 
munication to government, it requires apoſtolical 
virtue in the man, who, in defiance of the infamy 
which attends the action, ſteps forth in the cha- 
racter of an informer Who does not execrate the 
man who betrayed Lord Ruſſel!l? Every man of 
virtue would rather periſh, than be claſſed with 
ſuch a villain. 

Great and preſſing indeed muſt be that neceſſi ity, 
which will render an informer reſpectable. The 
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man who may turn informer without ſuſpicion of 
venality, muſt not be a placeman or penſioner, — 
nor a dependant on placemen and penſioners; he 
muſt not be a lawyer or attorney, who lives by 
proſecutions, nor a dependant on lawyers and 
attorneys ; he muſt be pure and unſpotted in his 
previous character, independent in mind and 
eſtate, and unconnected with thoſe who have the 
keys of the treaſury. How few informers are of this 
character! The wretched hirelings of office, the 
miſerable ſcouts of more miſerable pettifoggers. 
Informers in general form a group of profligacy, 
wretchedneſs, and want, from which the obſerver 
{ſtarts back with horror and diſdain. 
Engliſhmen ! jurors! whoſe life is ſafe, whoſ; 
property is ſecure, if you receive not the evidence 
of ſuch men with anxious caution ? 


SEC T. VI. 


THE CERTAINTY OF THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH, AND 
THE FUTILITY OF PROSECUTING OPINIONS. | 


ALSEHOOD needs but tobe oppoſed by truth, 

proſecution is unneceſſary. The progreſs of 
truth is certain, as the progreſs of knowledge, and 
nothing, which does not annihilate the latter, can 
arreſt the former in its courſe. Truth is no- 
thing but the agreement of our perceptions, with 
objects as they exiſt, or the ſceing things as they 
are, and as faſt as the knowledge of nature ad- 
vances, ſo faſt muſt error diſappear, and truth 
aſſert its triumph. Truth is nothing but know- 
ledge, error is nothing but ignorance, 
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Newton and Boyle have laid the foundation of 
the general detection of all thoſe errors, which 
have been impoſed upon mankind by the arts of 
LEGERDEMAIN., Reaſon has ſhaken off its tears, 
and is walking abroad majeſtically,—it contem- 
plates nature with a ſteady eye, and craft and 
impoſition ſculk in their dens. 

The philoſophers of Europe and America have 
uſhered in the day, which ſhall detect the impo- 
ſitions of prieſtcraft and diſſolve the chains of 
ARISTOCRACY. 

He who would ſuppreſs knowledge, muſt de- 
ſtroy all the printing preſſes, murder all the 
philoſophers, and burn all the books in the 
world. 

The proſecution of opinions, is their diffuſion, 
the mind is called to the ſubject- the ſubject is 
examined, and every groan uttered by philoſophy 
enters the ſoul, and directs the judgment of the 
citizens. Chriſtianity was ſpread by the very 
means which were taken to ſuppreſs 1t.—The 
ſeeds of the reformation were ſcattered by the 
ſtorms of perſecution—they grew, they flouriſhed, 
and yield the richeſt increaſe, when ſoaked in the 
blood of the reformers. 

The cruelty of Alva, and the introduction of the 
Inquiſition, gave light, religion, and liberty to the 
Low Countries. 

Perſecution peopled America, and oppreſſion 
planted the tree of liberty in that ſacred ſoil. 

The awful experiment has been tried, the ter- 
rible apparatus has been ſtained with blood. — 
Philoſophers rejoice, preach peace to the nations, 
the triumph of knowledge is ſure, 
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